"Everyone is caught up in a web 
of social institutions and 
organizations. These institutions 
are not static but are in constant 

_ change; many of them are widely 
contested, including the institutions 
of the Church. There is, at the 


_ same time, increasing concern that 


_ in this situation the individual 
human being becomes alienated, 
either because the institutions in 


_ which he is involved and the 


relationships between them are 
changing too fast, or because they 
are not changing fast enough. 
Christians also share this concern 
and in addition are uncertain or 


unable to determine what their 


| role as Christians with regard to . 
these institutions should be.” 


: wee Department on Studies 
in Mission and Evangelism : 
bias waae i 1969 


INTRODUCTION 


This issue of Risk can be read in two ways. From one point of view, it 
contains a series of stories about groups of Christians in different parts of the 
world who have tried to come to terms with the institutions which affect 
their lives and dominate them. They have studied these institutions and the 
way that people react to them. In most cases, they have then proceeded 
from study to action, and sought to influence the institutions in one way or 
another, or, it may be, to create new ones. 


The groups are widely scattered. The institutions confronting them are 
diverse, and the stories differ from one another, though there is this common 
thread running through them. In fact, the groups formed part of a study 
programme of the WCC, on the Role of Christians within Changing 
Institutions. In a sense, this represents the report of that study — a curious 
report, without findings or recommendations! It was a quite deliberate 
decision, however, to communicate the results of the study in this way. !t 
was agreed that the significant results would be found in a greater: 
awareness of what is happening, in change or the hope of change within 
institutions in Hollywood... Mexico... Greenock... Angola... Lebanon. 


Other stories might have been told, which are not included here: of the 
group in Grenoble, France, which was overtaken by events in 1969; of the 
women’s group in New York which helped prepare the ground for the 
Consultation on Sexism, described in the last issue of Risk; of the group in a 
London borough with a similar concern to that in Raleigh NC; of groups in 
Montreal, in Aarhus, in Manila, in Madras which didn't quite come off for 
one reason or another; of a group in Tanzania which is only beginning its 
work. There are other stories, too, which might have been told, unrelated to 
this study, of similar groups in other places which have refused like these to 
be “caught in a web”, and have sought —— sometimes successfully — to 
change institutions and make them more human. Like the groups described 
here they have included experts of different kinds, they have made use of the 
social sciences, they have examined themselves and their own motives and 
they have gained knowledge and understanding. From understanding they 
have moved on to action, demonstrating political skills and judgement. They 
may even have done some theology. 


For that is the other way to read this issue of Risk — as a primer of practical 
theology. Each of the groups described here included theologians. Much 
more important, each of them undertook a commitment to reflect on what 
they were doing in the light of the Christian faith. Most of them had no 
illusions that they would arrive at an understanding of the ‘theological 
significance of institutions” or even at general principles for determining the 
“Christian role” within institutions. Their aim was humbler: to use their 
discussions, their research and especially their action as the raw materials 
for theology. For, as David Jenkins suggested at one point in the study, ‘true 
theology must be relevant to problems which validly arise out of the midst of 
human living. Firstly... because if you ignore ultimate reality you get ultimate 
reality wrong. Secondly, there is a duty to make theology relevant. It must be 
worked at until it engages with our current problems.” (Study Encounter, 
SEA, RO I} 


Each of the groups described made incursions of this kind into practical 
theology. Quotations illustrating this process accompany each of the 
stories* The points raised, the questions discussed, may seem haphazard. 
They were not imposed ffrom outside, but arose from the dynamics and 
needs of each group. And yet, they are not entirely unrelated to each other. 
The annual meetings of the international advisory group for the study were 
unable to pull it together in any systematic way (they did not indeed try very 
hard!). They did, however, see some “clues” emerging, clues, as they put it, 
“which seemed helpful, and might be helpful to other groups” for 
understanding what God is doing in the world, and for sharing in His action. 
My own listing of such “clues” is given in the personal testimony which 
follows the stories. It should be read on its own merits —— by those who are 
interested. 


Steven G. Mackie 


*The authors of these quotations all played some part in the study, as did the 
narrators where their names are given. Where the stories are unsigned, the 
editor has retold them in his own words. 


JOINT HEALTH 


VENTURE 
INS, 


by Jane Z. Cohen and Dorothy B. Wagner 


For three years now a unique experiment concerning health rights has been 
in progress in Hollywood, California. Based on the conviction that health 
care is a right and that a healthy community is concerned both with its 
individual members and with the institutions which serve them, an 
organization called Joint Health Venture has been working to make 
Hollywood healthier. A non-profit, non-sectarian, community-based 
organization, it is also trying to serve as a model for other community groups 
with similar goals through communicating its unique methodologies and 
resultant experiences to them. JHV is especially concerned with the needs of 
the unusual mé/ange of ethnic minority and other under-served groups 
within its community. 


Hollywood, California, is marked by drooping palm trees and peeling 
stuccoes, The once magic name is now reflected in garish neon and all-night 
book and film stores. The old promise of California sunshine glamour, 
warmth and excitement still draws people from ail parts of the world. It 
particularly draws the hopeful young and the elderly seeking a better or 
longer life. Few people realize that the famed capital of the film industry is 
now a community where one-third of its population of 200,000 live near or 
below the poverty level. It is an economically and racially mixed area. Blacks, 
Latins, Asians, Middle Easterners, Europeans, and Chicanos make up the 
diversified population and about 40 languages are spoken in the homes of 
junior high students. A major industry in the East Hollywood area is the 
delivery of health care services. The five major hospitals and the numerous 
smaller ones as well as 25 nursing and convalescent homes in the 
community employ a significant percentage of area residents. The industry 
has the characteristic high rate of turnover and consequently is frequently 
seeking new employees. The community has had a high unemployment rate 
and is in need of new job opportunities. The hospitals recognize that hiring 
and retraining more skilled workers would substantially improve the health 
care available to the community. Despite these many facilities, there are 
thousands of citizens of Hollywood who are essentially “locked out” of this 
health system because of lack of money or ability to qualify for prepaid 
health plans. | 


Jane Z. Cohen is Director of Joint Health Venture. Dorothy B. Wagner is a 
nurse at Kaiser Hospital, Los Angeles, and a founder member of JHV. 


Health care: a basic right 


Given this situation, a group of citizens became very interested in 
community health needs, agreeing that health care should be a basic right 
of every individual, and thus organized Joint Health Venture, which now 
consists of over 200 members and eight institutional members. Its priorities 
are: 


1) to improve the quality of care (especially for ethnic minority groups and 
the elderly): 

2) to stimulate and assist health education and training; 

3) to involve community representatives in significant and relevant 
educational and service efforts; 

4) to contribute to the responsiveness of the health-care delivery system. 


During the past three years, JHV has learnt that there are many changes 
needed in the health care delivery system, and that it is possible to bring 
about such changes through organized consumer feed-back to the hospitals 
and medical! services. It is essential for the level of awareness of mutual 
need to be raised among both the providers and the consumers of any 
service for meaningful communication to be possible. Significant interaction 
among the institutions themselves may also lead to change. Furthermore, 
community service projects have educational value for the providers as well 
as the consumers of the services. JHV itself can serve as model of the kind 
of structures required. In each of these areas, JHV uses a_ task-group 
approach. These groups, coordinated by the two staff-members, establish 
linkages with existing health, education and religious institutions to carry out 
specific action such as: 


1) founding a child-care centre for health employees; 

2) sponsoring free health education courses for the community; 

3) stimulating the development of a training course subsidized by the 
hospital to upgrade nurse aids to Licensed Vocational Nurses; 

4) co-sponsoring an annual Health Fair; 

5) developing a card listing health resources and distributing it free to the 
community; 

6) initiating a Street Counsellor Pilot Project; 

7) organizing visits to convalescent homes; 

8) providing supervised field experience for college students from 
institutions throughout the country. 


Recognition of JHV efforts has come in many forms, including four other 
health fairs based on its model, three television broadcasts on JHV 
programmes, a citation from Los Angeles Mayor Bradley for the Child Care 
Centre, and most recently a grant of $2,000 from the Society of the Least 
Coin with headquarters in India. 


In addition to the task force approach, JHV has also formed a Collegial Staff 
Group to promote interinstitutional communication and cooperation. This 
group consists of representatives who are in decision-making roles in local 
health, educational, and religious institutions. Meeting monthly, these 
persons exchange ideas, programmes and areas of mutual concern and 
possible cooperation. Despite the tendency of most institutions to 
concentrate on issues within their own structures or jurisdictions and the 
fact that this kind of interinstitutional cooperation does not come naturally to 
them, participation and enthusiasm run high. 


A community of freedom 


A biblical understanding of freedom stresses 
the importance of a community of freedom. 
Since all men are created for God and 
oriented toward this community of freedom 
which is the image of God, every person and 
community is commissioned to work cre- 
atively so that all persons may experience 
dignity and unity with mankind. Conditions 
which militate against dignity and the possi- 
bility for Christian freedom under God must 
be eliminated since such conditions also 
militate against the discovery of God as he 
manifests himself in every process where 
man is free to choose and to create. Such a 
community which is aware of the dignity of 
every person works to provide a climate of 
liberation in which new knowledge can 
create new avenues and alternatives, and 
thus create new persons with new possibi- 
lities... 


The Christian is called upon in a decision- 
making community to respond to the Spirit 
in those areas where injustices oppress and 
dehumanize his fellowman. Such advocacy 
arises out of the responsibility each has for 
the other. Too often, persons are deprived of 
a voice in society and often must rely on the 
awareness of advocacy groups for an alle- 
viation of frustration and unfulfilled needs. It 
is in keeping with the Gospel that the Chris- 
tian intervene in an advocacy role for the 
sake of others.” 


The role of the churches 


“The institutional involvement in health by 
the church is enormous. Religious ties exist 
for half of America’s health institutions. Many 
professionals at work in the health field are 
trained in educational institutions with reli- 
gious ties. Religious professionals move in 
and out of health institutions daily as they 
visit parishioners. Workers are members of 
congregations. The health environment is 
influenced by a pseudo-religious culture in 
the advice doctors offer, the serious atmos- 
phere of care, and the presence of death. 


“The involvement of the church in changing 
health institutions is increasing. This emerges 
partly because technology raises the inten- 
sity of the value questions —— should we 
perform this technique ? Partly it is coming 
because of our commitment to the poor and 
the sense of identity of their humanness and 
ours. Partly it is the increase in the number 

of middle class people (ourselves) who are 
experiencing, for the first time, the loss of 
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freedoms, rewards, and a sense of worth as 
they continue to pay more, wait longer, 
increasingly doubt, and feel manipulated 
more often. 


“Partly it is the new interpretation of laws, 
for example the stipulation that health insti- 
tutions are tax-exempt because they are sup- 
posed to charitably serve anyone who is in 
need and not turn them away. Partly, it is the 
growing commitment to a sense of commu- 
nity — the wholeness of our relationships as 
a total people and the fact that institutions 
have a major responsibility to create com- 
munity, a sense of wholeness among people. 
Partly, it is the churches’ new understanding 
of the viability of vocations as against a pre- 
vious belief in the viability of institutions 

only (as the locus of vocation). 


Partly, the churches’ increasing concern 
with health institutions emerges out of its 


judgements about curative institutions — 
that they neglect, on the one hand, the home 
environment, preventative education, and 
patient perspectives of wellness, and on the 
other hand, post-curative care, rehabilitation, 
and the community environment. Partly, the 
Church is making two biblical discoveries: 
the Old Testament emphasis of justice, liber- 
ation, celebration and the politics of deve- 
lopment of the people; Jesus’ ministry of pro- 
clamation and healing. Finally, the Church 

is into this question of institutional change 
because of its shift from product orientation 
to process orientation. Those questions that 
are creating institutional change for chur- 
ches are the same questions they see as 
pertinent to health institutions : What do 

| stand for ? Who informs me about reality ? 
How do | learn ? Who decides what | do ? 
Who manages and who evaluates ? Who 
creates the ingredients for me to be in 
community ? 


“Today, theologians recognize that reflection 
on the human condition in the light of the 
Christian message must be functional reflec- 
tion. Which is to say that theology is a worth- 
while reflective medium for reality insofar as 
it impels the present reality to move towards 
the realization of the transcendent future. 
Theology, therefore, must not only respon- 
sibly inform the consciences of Christians, it 
must go so far as to challenge Christians to 
work concretely towards changing the pre- 
sent reality. This assumes, of course, that the 
Christian is already aware of the inadequa- 
cies of the present situation and on that 
basis can move actively and reflectively to- 
wards change. It also assumes that theolo- 
gical reflection does have a place in a setting 
of change as the catalyst for change. Such 
theological reflection has entered into the 
changes initiated by Joint Health Venture. 


Alexis Navarro, IHM 


The Hollywood Health Fair 


Perhaps the most dramatic example of this approach and its results are the 
planning, organization, and carrying out of the first Hollywood Health Fair. 
The idea of a health fair was not new to Los Angeles or other parts of the US 
but it was to the Hollywood community. In 1972 JHV with the sponsorship 
of 23 religious congregations decided to organize a Health Fair: 


1) to make highly visible the concern of the whole community; 

2) to bring religious organizations together to sponsor a service and 
celebration with the theme “Celebration of the gifts of health and the 
Capacity to heal”; 

3) to provide free health services, especially for low-income persons; 

4) to bring together institutions of Hollywood in order to offer a service to 
the whole community; 

5) to provide an occasion for the many ethnic groups in Hollywood to share 
through dance and song their cultural heritage and traditions with the 
whole community. . 


The medical services provided included: health screening tests and 
professional advice (e.g. heart and blood pressure examination, vision and 
glaucoma screening, nutrition counselling, women’s clinic, physical fitness 
tests, sickle cell testing, orthopedic counselling, diabetic screening etc.); 
health education and location of resources; health counselling; healthful 
celebration (dance groups representing the cultures of Samoa, Thailand, 
Russia, Armenia, Africa, Japan, Mexico, etc.). 


The idea caught the imagination of over 300 persons from 110 institutions. 
These were doctors, dentists, health educators, nurses, pharmacists, 
students, clergy and laymen, counsellors, educators, housewives and 
teachers. After five months of planning these varied groups rallied their joint 
resources and expertise and held a very successful community-fair. For two 
years now over 14,000 persons have attended the Fair and received many 
benefits. 


The Fair proved to be not only an opportunity for individuals to give and 
receive health services but for institutions to become healthier. Joint Health 
Venture found that, through this mechanism, isolated and _ insulated 
institutions began to look outside- their own walls, see a community in need 
and respond to the need. By pooling the resources, many thousands of 
persons have learned about caring for their minds and bodies; they have 
found out what community health resources are available and have learnt to 
celebrate together the capacity of a community to heal. JHV has become a 
catalyst to help others provide the basic human right of health care. Plans 
are now underway for the Health Fair of 1974. 


TASK FORCE XIII 
ANGOLA 


During summer 1974, Angola has been mentioned almost daily in the news. 
What is likely to happen there in the next few months, even by the time this 
article appears, would be rash to predict. But if everyone is interested in 
Angola today and in Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau — this was not the 
case before Portugal first hit the headlines with the fall of the Caetano 
regime and the declared intention of its new government to end the colonial 
war. It had been long enough since Angola featured as a prominent item in 
the news, not perhaps since the rising in March 1961 and the dark days that 
followed. The facts of Portuguese rule and repression and the violent and 
confused history of these last years must become public knowledge if the 
present situation is to be understood in its complexity. This story is being 
told elsewhere* This article has a more limited purpose: to tell the story of a 
group of Western Christians who recognize their responsibility to the 
churches in Angola and have sought in the last few years to translate that 
responsibility into action. 


The Protestant community in Angola numbers about a million. Most of them 
belong to three churches related to British and North American missionary 
societies working in Angola during the last hundred years, among different 
ethnic groups. These missions have had an unhappy and ambiguous 
relationship with the Portuguese colonial authorities. They have been 
critical, though cautiously so, of the colonial power and have been regarded 
in turn with a certain suspicion in spite of their acquiesence in the status 
quo. At the same time they have been sympathetic to the struggle for 
liberation, and have entertained close relationships with some of the leaders 
of the liberation movements without, however, coming out explicitly in their 
support, until fairly recently. 


Some years ago it became clear to the North American mission boards that 
the time had come for them to take a clearer position regarding the 
liberation movements, and in relation to Portuguese colonialism. It became 
clear also that action of this kind would require a massive education 
programme in Canada and the USA since their church constituencies were 
largely unaware of what was happening, and would react negatively to overt 
support of the liberation struggle. At much the same time, the World Council 
of Churches, in initiating its Programme to Combat Racism, urged its 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism to discuss with related 
mission agencies what steps they might take to combat racism in their own 
structures and in the areas where they were at work. The three North 


*See, for example, the forthcoming publication by IDOC International (via 
Santa Maria dell’Anima 30, 00186 Roma) which will reproduce the 
substance of the final report of Task Force XIll. 


American mission boards with work in Angola agreed to set up Task Force 
XIIl in relation to this concern of CWME. It began its work in December 
1970, with the participation of executives and former missionaries of the 
three boards, African specialists, Angolan students and an Angolan pastor 
visiting the USA. It decided to pursue the following questions: 


1.. What are the background and history of the three liberation movements 
in Angola ? 3 

How have the mission boards been related to them in the past? 

What action should they take in relation to them at the present time ? 
How is such action related to the primary responsibility of the mission 
boards for World Mission ? 


sara? 


At a later meeting it was decided to focus the work of the Task Force on the 
provision of material aid for the liberation movements. This would imply 
direct contacts between the churches and the leaders of these movements, 
together with an extensive programme for the information and education of 
North American churches. Historical and theological background papers 
should also be prepared and a detailed analysis of the three liberation 
movements: GRAE, MPLA and Unita. 


Members of the Task Force and leaders from one of the liberation 
movements attended the CWME Conference in Bangkok in January 1973. 
The ensuing discussion on Angola played a significant part in the Section on 
“Salvation and social justice’ and helped to make the Portuguese colonial 
territories an issue of major concern at the Conference* 


Task Force XIII reported to the three boards in the fall of 1973 with detailed 
recommendations which were adopted. These feil under two heads: (1) ‘to 
reduce support which the USA, Canada and other allies give to Portuguese 
colonialism’, and (2) ‘to increase support to the liberation movements”. 
The first of these included specific proposals for educational, political and 


*See /nternational Review of Mission, April 1973, Vol. LXil, No. 246, p.198ff. 


economic action, while the second called for substantial amounts of 
financial and material aid. The three mission boards agreed to commit 
themselves to these actions which they had already begun to implement 
before 25 April 1974. 


In February 1974 the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 
received the report of Task Force XIIl and called for its publication and wide 
distribution. It further asked mission agencies with work in southern Africa 
and elsewhere to consider the implications of the report for their own work 
in situations of conflict and captivity, and asked them to test their own 
structures and programmes formulating appropriate criteria of social justice, 
as urged by the Bangkok Conference. 


The chairman of Task Force XIII took part in a WCC staff visit to Portugal in 
June 1974 and subsequently visited Angola and Mozambique. In his report 
he stresses the continued need for the WCC member churches and related 
mission boards to continue and increase their support of the liberation 
movements in the new circumstances which may hold out the promise of a 
swifter independence than could have been imagined even a few months 
ago, but also underlines the need for continued efforts if the full liberation of 
the Angolan people is to be achieved. It is this liberation, however, which 
must be the eventual goal of all Christians and mission agencies today, who 
have in the past sought to mediate the liberating Gospel to the Angolan 
people. : 


Worid mission and liberation 


Our theme bears on the relation of mission boards to the liberation movements, 
that is to say on the role of instrumentalities of the Christian Church. Our total 
concern derives from our faith and must be shown specifically to be guided and 
shaped by it. It can and must be demonstrated at length that there is an organic 
relationship between many modern secular concepts and the Christian faith, as, for 
example, humanization, liberation, social justice, self determination. The whole 

area of Christian social ethics and especially of international affairs in the nuclear 
space age are germane to our specific theme. The biblical theological concepts of 
creation, incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection, new creation, salvation, church, body, 
corporateness, servant-people, evil, judgement, mercy, last things — the entire 
Christian context and understanding of God's purpose for mankind in Christ — such 
form the backdrop and framework of our study. 


“This point is stated with emphasis lest it be taken for granted and dealt with 
inadequately in our research. Perhaps the materials and the analysis along these 
lines are already at hand in various sources. It would seem that some productive 
drawing together and focus would be required for our study. Perhaps minor but 
certainly protracted experience in Africa and Canada over the last decade in the 
sphere of the church's involvement in secular-political areas has taught me that 

such theological underpinning is perhaps the only strategy by which many Christian 
people can be moved to new understanding and action, but in any case one would 
maintain that at all points in their life in the world, Christians must act in obedience 
to faith. Additionally, if this is the orientation, even when radical division of position 
and action results rather than consensus, mutual! understanding, respect and forgive- 
ness can best be preserved on the basis of a common endeavour to define the 
dictates of faith. 


“To sum up, this theological dimension is really an attempt to relate our understand- 
ing of man and his total liberation in Christ. 


Garth W. Legge , 


structure was under great strain at the higher levels, that lack of 
communication was widespread within the industry and that the 
organization of the merger was making demands on management that 
might almost be beyond them. 


In particular, the merger has adversely affected the situation of middle. 
management and foremen, who see their authority and power to make 
decisions being gradually eroded. This is due to the concern of top 
management to keep short lines of communications with the shop floor. As 
an indirect effect, there is increasing apathy among workers and indifference 
to production and the smooth running of the enterprise. To this has been 
added more recently the realization that the Labour Government intends to 
nationalize the industry if it is returned to power. Only the most doctrinaire 
socialists are enthusiastic about this. 


In May 1972, Cameron Wallace, in the context of the WCC Sudy on the Role 
of Christians within Changing Institutions, invited two outside observers to 
visit Greenock. One of them, a sociologist, Miss Barbara Wollaston, had 
convened a parallel task force in the London Borough of Barking which had 
looked at the human and social effects of local government reorganization. 
The other was the Rev. Henry Aguilan, secretary for Urban and Industrial 
Mission of the National Christian Council of the Philippines. They met the 
members of the task force and discussed with them and with others certain 
aspects of the merger. In these discussions a number of points were brought 
out that had not figured in the task force’s report. Barbara Wollaston 
comments on two of these: 


Humanization and mission 


and thinking. While this can break down 
rigidity, Christians must ask themselves if 
their role should not be, in part, the pro- 


Change has been introduced into the 
Greenock situation by government action 
on the basis of the Geddes report. Can 
this change be identified as an aspect of 
the missio Dei ? |\f we look at the effects 
of the merger to date we Can see that 
these include the directing of men to- 
wards the acceptance of wider horizons 
and a wider fellowship. However to iden- 
tify the missio Dei in this way is not to 
accept fatalistically that the future is pre- 
determined and can be left to a deus ex 
machina. Human dignity will only be 
enhanced when those involved assume 
responsibility, and consciously participate 
in what is taking place in order to deter- 
mine the direction of the change towards 
humanization. 


“Among the effects of change are confu- 
sion and bewilderment arising from the 
need to adopt new methods of planning 


motion of a programme which helps 
people to accommodate to change. A 
further effect is evident in relation to mid- 
dle mangement who appear to be suffer- 
ing an identity crisis because they have 
been excluded from the communications 
process and from the power network; 
their position appears to be one of dehu- 
manization, and this effect of the change 
must be deemed to come under the divine 
judgement, requiring action to promote 
further change so that this group may 
recover its self-esteem. 


The power structure since the merger 
seems also to be paternalistic in charac- 


ter. This leads to alienation. Being mono- 


logical, not dialogical, it restricts growth 
towards wholeness. The Christian role is 
to promote further change not only in the 
structure of power and in the communi- 
cations system, but aiso in the relations 


1. “At the level of shop-floor relationships, both Henry Aguilan and myself 
were struck by the fact that older men appeared to have a firm grip on the 
internal leadership and power networks. This of course contrasts strongly 
with the kind of situation Henry describes in the Philippines where the 
pressure for conscientization and organization comes from the young. The 
older men appeared firmly in control. This overall impression was strong 
enough to make one wonder privately whether the yards could survive 
another generation without a pretty traumatic bridging phase as a 
completely new style of work force takes power.” 


This absence of pressure from younger workers clearly derives from the 
continued migration of young men from the burgh over the last twenty 
years. Only the most adventurous migrate; those remaining have no option 
but to accept the status quo. The new training centre is, however, throwing 
up some young people of leadership potential and Cameron Wallace agrees 
with Barbara Wollaston that ‘within ten years the human structure of the 
industry will be radically changed”. Will this bring radical changes to 
industry of other kinds as well ? 


Political overtones 


2. Barbara Wollaston refers as well to “political overtones” in talks on the 
shop-floor, even when political issues and political attitudes were not the 
topic of discussion. Henry Aguilan was astonished at his conversation with 
an older communist shop steward. His communism appeared to be “rooted 


between workers, thus transforming 
values from a vertical scale of inferior up 
to superior to a horizontal scale of inter- 
dependent equals, and thereby fostering 
humanization... 


“It should be recognised that God's action 
inevitably leads to conflict ; Christ himself 
was a controversial figure and the centre 
of conflict. The important thing is to use 
tne conflict fruitfully i.e. to contain it and 
direct it towards positive goals. God is not 
a tribal deity concerned only with the na- 
tives of Greenock. The missio Dei is wider 
than Scotland. If one’s world is too small 
one’s God is correspondingly small. The 
development of Greenock cannot be fully 
considered except against the underdeve- 
lopment of, say, Tanzania. So the Church 
can never be just an isolated task force; if 
it should not look at its role sub specie 
aeternitatis, it should look at it sub specie 
mundi. 


Gordon Davies 


in the social situation of the 1930s. 
His party affiliation gave him a 
support group for his role as shop 
steward, but he did not appear to be 
a militant crusader for the overthrow 
of an exploitative system. There was 
no evidence of militant revolutionary 
party activity; Henry’s impression, 
comparing it with his own situation, 
was one of a terrible apathy and 
ineffectiveness on the part of the 
workers. Indeed, it was only the 
small group centred on the drawing 
office that suggested the need for a 
radical overturn of the whole 
system. These views were felt to be 
unrepresentative and unrealistic and 
on the whole irrelevant to the task 
force study.” 


The above comment riled some of 
the task force members who ac- 
cused the visitors of a common 
mistake in “confusing a_ mild- 
mannered compromising attitude 
with apathy or _ ineffectiveness”. 
More cogently, however, the point 
was made that the last twenty years 
have seen such a marked advance in 
the working and living conditions of 
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Greenock shipbuilders, and in their economic and educational opportunities. 
Taken together with the complete freedom for union organization and 
activity, this represents a measure of liberation which today’s workers might 
well enjoy with a good conscience. 


3. This fact, in turn, leads to a third issue, which was debated hotly at the 
international consultation of the study, held at Cartigny, near Geneva. 
Shipbuilding remains a highly competitive industry. The silence and uneasy 
conscience of the Greenock workers about the difficulties on the Upper 
Clyde are already evidence of that. In the past, Scott’s and Lithgow’s had 
engaged in a fierce battle against other competing yards. The smaller 
companies lost out — and their employees lost their jobs. Today the 
competition is with Japan, with India, with the Philippines. The position of 
the Clyde is by no means secure. Some 3,000 to 4,000 jobs may be lost to 
the British shipbuilding industry. But these jobs will go to Asians who didn't 
have them before. How can one visualize a g/oba/ society of justice? The 
Greenock task force was concerned — and rightly concerned — with its 
local situation, but this situation must at the same time be seen in a world 
context. 


NORTH 
~CAROLINA 


AN URBAN POLICY STUDY 


By the year 2000 the population of the “research triangle” in central North 
Carolina, containing the cities of Raleigh, Durham and Chapel Hill, will have 
grown from 400,000 to one million. Much farmland will become city land as 
this growth occurs. Citizens of this area still have time to plan this 
development by asking themselves: What kind of city do we want here ? 


In the past citizens have not always consulted one another as they made 
decisions about their cities. Community leaders and citizens have lacked the 
will or the effective means for hearing one another's ideas about harmonious 
and balanced community growth. The more complex and populous an urban 
region becomes, the more difficult and necessary for citizens and leaders to 
guide its development together. This was the reason which led to the 
launching of the Urban Policy Study in 1971 as a research project with 
federal funding sponsored by the three universities in the region. 


The goal of the Study is to find the best ways for citizens to receive 
important information about their community and to participate in its 
decision-making process. It is hoped that as a result of the Study, citizens 
will know what their own and other social groups believe about desirable 
and undesirable futures for their city. Urban leaders will be helped to take 
these expressed preferences and needs into account as they decide policy 
for the future. Some tested answers will be given to the question: What 
channels of communication serve best to inform citizens about the choices 
they have to make concerning the future of the city? If a quotation is 
required to indicate what the study is really after, these lines from 
Christopher Fry quoted in the brochure about the Study may serve: ’’Let me 
have some part in what goes on, or | shall go mad!" 


The study has three major elements: 


1. A survey of citizen participation. A thousand citizens in the three cities 
representing all economic, residential, racial and leadership groups, have 
been interviewed by the research team. They have been asked such 
questions as these: 


What issues of urban life trouble you most ? How do you learn about them ? 
What communication media do you use? Are you satisfied with the way 
these issues are being handled ? How far do you participate in local politics ? 
Do you find the system alienating ? 
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In this way it is hoped to build up knowledge of the key issues in the area 
such as housing, transportation, law enforcement, schools, employment, 
environment and the like. What is important above all is to discover how 
different groups perceive these issues, and what they are trying to do about 
them. How far do the communication media —- newspapers, television, 
radio etc. —- determine how the word gets round about these issues? How 
much information is available, and who has access to it ? 


2. Interviews with 150 leaders. Fifty leaders in each of the three cities are 
being separately interviewed in order to discover the relationships of 
different elite groups, the distribution of political power and its relation to 
the availability of information. From this it should be possible to discover the 
conformity or discrepancy between the values and interests expressed by a 
cross-section of the public and those which are taken into account by the 
actual decision-making process. In the urban political system, justice 
depends on the willingness and ability of different interest groups to 
understand and compromise with each others’ interests. Injustice occurs in 
urban planning whenever one interest group influences decisions in such a 
way as to ignore the interest of another group. This part of the study will 
provide data illustrating these fundamental assumptions of the study. 


3. An experiment in citizen participation. The third stage of the study 
involves some 300 of those who answered the original survey. From them 
24 laboratory groups are being formed, each with 12 members. Eight of 
these groups will consist exclusively of persons of high social and economic 
status; eight of low status persons; and eight will be mixed. Half the groups 
will be provided with limited information about the key issue of urban 
transportation, while the other half will have maximum _ information 
available, including two-way information resources where the user can ask 
for and receive information on his own initiative and in relation to his own 
interests as he understands them. 


Each of the groups will meet several times. Each of them will be asked to 
suggest a solution to the issue of public transportation, which is at present 
widely discussed and highly controversial. How will these different groups 
look at the issue ? How far will their socio-economic background determine 
their response? How far will the availability of detailed and objective 
information (to which, in the ordinary run of things, only specialized groups 
have access) affect the way in which the groups reach a decision, and the 
kind of decision which they reach? Is the team right in supposing that 
enriched information will lead to more careful deliberation and a wiser 
decision corresponding to collective interests and not just to individual 
ones? Will it at the same time alleviate the disadvantages suffered by low 
status groups in urban affairs ? 


The Urban Policy Study will provide important data in social and political 
research. It will also provide the citizens of Raleigh, Durham and Chapel Hill 
with a significant experience of political discussion and decision-making. A 
third result could be the formulation of designs for new institutions to fill the 
gaps between existing ones so that public participation in political 
decisions can become a reality. 


For further details about the Urban Policy Study, see the article by the 
Project Director, Donald W. Shriver, Jr., in Concept, no. 40 obtainable from 
Urban Industrial Mission, WCC, Geneva. 


Participation and political forgiveness 


The human person is liberated, fulfilled, and saved through his/her participation in 
the design, the rewards, and the future of a community of indefinite boundary. The 
major evil in contemporary society is the alienation of the person from fulfilling 
negetiations with his environment. A major dimension of this alienation is a 
deficiency in the tools which the society puts at the disposal of individuals for 
meeting their own needs and responding to the needs of their neighbours. Theolo- 
gically this is rejection of any ultimate pluralism in the human community. God does 
not mean for any part of his creation to go it alone’ ; he means for all to ‘go it’ 
together. A pilgrimage from our alienation towards our reconciliation is the ultimate 
meaning of our history. 


“What would be a metropolitan participation in this pilgrimage ? Some marks of 
such a participation, we believe, would be: when each citizen lives in the assurance 
that, when he needs the attentive service of fellow citizens, he can get it; when each 
citizen is vulnerable to messages of need from the others (but only up to his capa- 
city) ; when the ‘social change’ most desired publicly and most promoted institu- 
tionally is the change from narrow to broad attention among citizens to each other's 
being and well being. Another way of putting this theme would be: to the extent 
that a human individual participates in a society of other persons who are responsive 
to each other, to that extent has the society become a sign of God's promised 
salvation of the world. 


“The politics of God is the struggle of a community towards reconciliation through 
act upon act of justice, preceded by political forms of forgiveness. Activity in local 
and statewide political party work, during the 1960s in North Carolina, suggested 

to me many times that forgiveness is a very practical politica! virtue. People usually 
hurt each other in politics even while trying to help; political decision only too often 
requires at least temporary penalties to some party as the price of help to another, 
and at one time or another every member of a policy is both a victim and a victimizer, 
though usually some group is more consistently one than the other. In any event 

the hope of the very existence of a ‘total human community’ has its nearest, most 
immediate expression theologically in the only altogether present gift apparently 
available to Christians (so suggests the Lord’s Prayer) : the forgiveness of sins. 


As pale a reflection of forgiveness as it may be, the compromises, the power- 
restraints, and the decisions of the defeated not to withdraw from ‘the system’ are 
all prerequisites for the achievement of justice and then reconciliation in the future 
of the community. As the poet Robert Frost said: ‘To be social is to be forgiving’. 
It is to decide to keep on living with the offending and offensive neighbour... 


“The ability of the human individual to participate in the political determination 
of his community's future is critically linked to his self-fulfilment and sense of 
personal importance; therefore the effort of the church to communicate the Good 
News of the love of God for human persons is explicitly to be linked to the 
equipping of the individual for participating in the political order. 


One is reminded of all those incidents in the New Testament when early Christians 
such as Peter and Paul became ‘politically active’ in ways that they themselves 
had no categories for explicating beyond their grand principle that ‘we must obey 
God rather than men’. One is reminded, too, of those surprising contributions to the 
political renewal of nations that have been associated with some chapters of Pro- 
testantism and some chapters of the Christian movement in the Third World. 
However well or fitfully the history of the churches illustrates the connection in 
actuality, there is rich suggestion in our experience of this project that the person 
in our society who lacks self-esteem is likely to see himself as unfit for political 
participation, and (the reciprocal of that correlation) the person who does not parti- 
cipate in his polity has been denied a source of self-esteem. The church does not 
have to solve the chicken-egg causation problem here in order to appreciate the 
double implication: politics and evangelism are two sides of the same salvation. ”’ 


Donald W. Shriver Jr. 
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COMMUNICATION 
~IN MEXICO 


The Centro de Estudios Ecuménicos in Mexico City has conduced a three- 
year study on the social and human effects of television in Mexico. Careful 
research brought out the tie-up between the television companies and 
business interests in Mexico and the USA. It also revealed the extent to 
which television contributed to maintaining US domination and reinforcing 
the economic dependency of Mexico with a cultural dependency which is 
even more alienating. A study of television programmes and a survey of 
viewers confirmed this fact. Television ignores the social reality of Mexico as 
a developing country and presents an illusory picture of society and of social 
values, which increases the frustration of deprived groups — since a large 
proportion of the population has access to television — and strengthens the 
sense of inferiority to foreign cultures which has been characteristic of 
Mexicans since the conquest, and is sometimes referred to as malinchismo 
after Cortes’ Aztec mistress, Malinche. 


On the whole, the churches show little concern about this feature of 
Mexican life, which they prefer to ignore although they are deeply affected 
by it. Many television workers contacted during the study felt for the first 
time that Christians were concerned about communications and culture. A 
varied group of artists, communicators and theologians, based on the 
Ecumenical Centre, has experimented with’ providing alternative 
programmes for television, since one of the major problems is a dearth of 
material for the government television channels which are legally bound to 
provide a certain proportion of educational and cultural programmes. 


They have also made other more unusual experiments aimed at evolving a 
new style of communication in which ordinary people ffeel personally 
engaged. One example is the Festival of Popular Communication held on 
24 February 1974 in the market-place of a working-class district in Mexico 
City. 


Feria de comunicacién popular 


The artists who prepared this festival believe that the arts can be used in a 
way which stimulates an active reaction from the public. Thus in the 
collective mural anyone could take up a brush and paint. A play was 
produced called "The Cobweb” in which the actors were chosen from 
passers-by. There was a folk group, a guitarist, and a jazz band. There was 
also a shooting-gallery with cartoons of a politician, a rich man, a policeman 
and a priest, designed by the well-known cartoonist Abel Quezada. You 
didn't need to pay for your darts, and you could throw them at whichever 
character you liked least; this was a very popular item. An audio-visual 
labyrinth was made out of a roll of cloth ten metres long; you went in at one 
end and came out at the other. José Gordillo posed as a psychiatrist able to 
advise on personal problems — in a humorous way. 
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Lourdes Grobet and Silvia Gomez had set up photographs where youu could 
put in your hands and touch the figures. A cardboard structure, “Sausages 
and Bells’, was erected by the architect Ernest Mallard. You could get 
inside, paint it, play with it and change its shape. Enrique Bostelman had a 
stall of photographs on the failure of agrarian reform. And to crown it all, 
there was an auto-da-fé when the demon Inflation was publicly burnt at the 
stake. 


Faith and communication 


The relation between the Christian faith and the mass media of communication 
is understood in two ways by Christian theology. 


1. On the one hand, there are those who think in terms of communicating 
something from someone else, but consider the communication process is only 

a means of quite secondary importance. All the emphasis is laid on defining clearly 
what is communicated, from whom it stems, and also (though somewhat less 
basically) to whom it is directed. This group looks at the mass media as only a 
technical carrier serving pre-determined principles and goals. Their main concern 
will consequently be bringing the Church, the Gospel and Christian values through 
TV to the audience... 


2. On the other hand, there are those who understand the Christian faith basically 
as communication between God and man and between man and men, not the 
communication of something pre-established which exists also outside the commu- 
nication process, but rather opening man up and so making him a new being. 

Those who see faith in this perspective work for a mass communication medium 
which really is what it says it is: a communication medium, bringing men together, 
overcoming and not fostering social and economic and cultural barriers, giving voice 
to those who do not have voice, creating a community out of ghettos, inviting and 
inspiring people to accept and serve each other, making them aware of the socio- 
economic-politico-cultural framework they are in, and so helping them to look out 
for alternatives towards a new society. 


Rolf Lahusen 


THE PUBLIC ROLE 
OF BISHOPS 
IN THE LEBANON 


Three years ago, in June 1971, | was taken to see three diocesan bishops, 
on successive days, in different parts of the Lebanon. The Maronite Bishop 
of Cyprus resides in a mountain convent near Beirut from which the island 
part of his diocese can dimly be discerned on clear days, though the great 
majority of his flock are in the suburbs of Beirut itself. His dress and 
audience room recalled the period when the Maronite Church in its 
mountain fastnesses retained a semi-feudal independence from Ottoman 
rule, but his conversation dealt with contemporary French authors and the 
political reality of today’s Middle East. The Greek Catholic (Melchite) Bishop 
of Baalbek was staying in a country farmhouse set among apricot trees in 
the remote and underdeveloped area of the northern Bekaa. As pastor of a 
minority Christian community in a neglected area, he is ready to fight for the 
interests of all those living in his diocese, Muslim and Christian, whose 
interests are habitually ignored by political leaders from both communities. 
Mgr. Khodr, the Greek Orthodox Bishop of Mount Lebanon, is a familiar 
figure at ecumenical meetings. On that Sunday, he was celebrating the 
liturgy in a distant village church packed to the doors with Orthodox 
Christians, many of whom had travelled a long way. After the service we 
spoke with him briefly as he talked with different groups of laymen from 
nearby villages, each of them seeking his consent for different projects. 


The three bishops belong to different confessions; each has his personal 
style and particular concern; each of them, however, fulfils in a different way 
an important public role in the community, which is traditionally assigned to 
the bishop in addition to — but because of — his ecclesiastical duties. It is 
this public role of the Lebanese bishops which has been the subject of an 
interdisciplinary enquiry conducted over the last three years by an 
ecumenical group in Beirut, of which M. Youssef Hajjar and Mile Adeline 
Asfour have been secretaries. The three bishops whom they took me to visit 
had agreed beforehand that the sociological part of the enquiry (which also 
had theological and historical aspects) might focus on their dioceses. 


The ecumenical group in Beirut (based on the Centre of Religious Sociology 
of which Youssef Hajjar was at that time co-director) had itself made the 
choice of the episcopate as the key institution for understanding of the 
Churches in relation to social change in Lebanon today. The reasons for this 
choice are primarily historical. The Lebanese constitution and the intricate 
workings of Lebanon's plural society are based on the adherence of every 
citizen to one or other of some fifteen “communities” or “confessions”, 
Christian, Muslim, Jewish or Druze. In each case the traditional leaders are 
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ecclesiastics and they combine with their religious functions a public role in 
their communities which in most modern societies is divided between 
political and government officials. In the process of modernization this public 
role of the bishop is being challenged. Furthermore the influence of Vatican 
Il and of the ecumenical movement is raising theological questions about 
the relevance of this inherited structure to the People of God and their 
mission today. 


Theological papers, written from a Maronite, a Greek Orthodox and a 
Protestant perspective, agreed on the basic ministerial role of the bishop in 
the Church, as well as in stressing that the episcopal function should never 
be seen independently from that of the Church itself. The hierarchical 
character of the episcopate varies from one theological tradition to another; 
but even greater variation is to be seen in the ways in which the episcopal 
function is exercised in different historical circumstances. Bishops from 
different traditions in the Lebanon, and Protestant church-leaders as well, in 
fact exercise their functions in very similar ways. 


The Aistorical study of the episcopal institution as it has developed over the 
centuries, in the Lebanon and other Near Eastern countries, shows clearly 
that there is a continuity in the role played by the bishops in relation to their 
flocks from the times of the Early Church, through the golden days of 
Byzantium, and the regulations for minorities during the Ottoman Empire, 
down to the present day secular state. Whether as representatives of their 
communities or by delegation from the civil authorities, the bishops have 
exercised certain public functions such as responsibility for church property, 
concern for the welfare of widows and orphans, oversight of schools, and 


legal authority in questions of marriage and personal status. Certain 
characteristics of the present situation date indeed from the eighth century, 
others from the third or fourth. No wonder there is resistance to current 
proposals for change. 


interviewing the bishops 


The sociological part of the study consisted of two surveys: one among 25 
bishops and religious leaders working in 16 dioceses; and the other among 
242 persons from the three dioceses studied, carefully selected in order to 
represent a social, economic and educational cross-section of the total 
Christian population. Interviews in both cases focused on the public role of 
the bishop in five key areas: schools, social welfare, marriage questions, 
control of church property, and political influence. The surveys were carried 
out by two sociologists with the assistance of volunteers. The absence of 
exact statistics (both government and church) hampered the enquiry. Its 
conclusions should be regarded, therefore, as impressionistic rather than as 
of high scientific accuracy. 


a) The survey of church leaders showed considerable adaptation to differing 
circumstances in the dioceses studied, together with a tendency to evolve 
towards a more rational and bureaucratic structure of committees and 
commissions. This evolution is more an unconscious than a planned 
development, as can be seen in the uncertainty and diversity of views 
expressed by the bishops themselves and those who work closely with 
them. The investigators had never consciously asked themselves what was 
happening, and were grateful for the opportunity for such reflection provided 
by the interview. 


Most of those interviewed held that these public activities were not essential 
to the bishops’ ministry, but were due to external circumstances. They felt 
that the bishops should try and disengage themselves where possible from 
extra-religious functions in order to concentrate on their spiritual role. They 
did not see these functions as part of the divine plan —— though they were 
not sure about this. A minority took the radically opposed view that the 
bishop’s public role was integral to his ministry, and an essential part of the 
Church's service to mankind. 


b) The survey of church members showed, first of all, that the average 
layman thinks of the bishop as someone in authority, and respects him for 
this reason. In general they felt that the bishop should continue to fulfil a 
public role, though further enquiry revealed that most of those questioned 
rarely had recourse to the bishops’ authority or mediation in any of the areas 
discussed. This general picture was more clearly true of the rural diocese of 
Baalbek than of the urban areas in the other two dioceses. Indeed a clear 
minority sample could be discerned of younger, better educated laymen in 
urban areas, who questioned the traditional role of the bishops, and called 
for the kind of changes which the bishops themselves, though more 
hesitantly, had suggested. This leads to the hypothesis that those who live in 
the more traditional rural milieu, corresponding most closely to that society 
in which the present structures evolved, are most anxious to perpetuate 
them. Those, on the other hand, who are most deeply involved in the social 
and economic changes of Lebanon today, are most critical of the traditional 
structure of the churches. 
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The next step 


The ecumenical reflection group discussed the conclusions of the study at its 
meeting in January 1974. They agreed to the following recommendations 
which they are now in process of drawing to the attention of the bishops and 
the community at large through an information campaign in the religious 
and public press. It is their hope that significant action will follow. 


1. A process of systematic and deliberate reflection is required, foliowed by 
structural changes in the episcopal institution, so that this institution may 
serve the prophetic mission of the Church by taking account of the 
challenges presented by social reality today. 


2. Effective means of information and communication must be discovered, 
so that all Christians may learn what is happening in their Church and how 
the bishops discharge their function. 


3. Furthermore, the whole People of God must be involved in the making of 
key decisions which will determine the future of the Church. 


4. There must be a gradual disengagement of the episcopal institution from 
all activities which are the specific responsibility of other social structures. 
This will help these structures fully to assume their specific responsibilities, 


and will at the same time give the bishops freedom to find better and more 
adequate ways of fulfilling their role. 


They further suggest certain specific steps which the bishops themselves 
might take to forward this disengagement, or which might form appropriate 
goals for church action, viz: 


5. The bishops should refrain from intervening individually in politics as 
bishops. . 


6. The churches should work for a national educational policy and for 
schools which are equally accessible to all communities. 


7. Civil marriage should be introduced as a legal alternative in order to give 
sacramental marriage its full signifiance. 


8. The churches should assist marginal groups, no longer by offering them 
charity in a paternalistic way but by helping them become aware of their 
rights and of their power to determine their own future. 


In this way the bishops would be freed to play their proper role in the 
Church, and the churches would at the same time begin to play a more 
creative and prophetic role in the development of modern Lebanese society. 
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God's action and the work of men 


Since mission is indeed the action of God by means of the work of men — of all 

men and.not just of the Church in the narrow sense — we believe that the episco- 
pacy as an institution, while continuing as in the past to be an integral part of the 
total social structure, should also acknowledge the radical changes which have:come 
about in this structure and readapt itself accordingly. 


“Other authorities have been created in Lebanese society ; these have specific roles 
to play in the service of society as a whole. It is through these authorities that the 
mission of God is to be carried out. Episcopacy as an institution would be an 
obstacle to this mission if, in order to conserve its own privileges or for various other 
reasons, it were to continue to discharge functions now carried out by these civil 
authorities, as a rival authority alongside them. 


“The theological dimension, based on the principle of the m/ssio Dei, comes into 
view again when we ask the following question: Who is to carry out this twofold 
task ? 


The Reflection Group, taking an ecclesial view of the problem (and rejecting a 
‘hierarchical’ view), concluded that the task must be undertaken by the whole people 
of God. It also appears to assume implicitly that the people of God means the Chris- 
tians in each diocese and, more broadly, of the whole Church. 


“One question seems to us to arise here: If mission is always to be understood as 
the action of God through a// men, is the People of God defined in these terms to 
carry out this twofold task alone, or is it to be the task of the whole community ?... 


“The Task Force hopes that, by expounding its view of the actual situation both to 
the people directly concerned and to the public in general, it might become the 
starting point for a movement which would make it possible for the action of God 
to have free course. 


Youssef Hajjar 


CHURCH 
SimetatUmto:- 
IN POTSDAM 


by Eckhard Schilzgen 


Confusion at the meeting of the Potsdam District Synod on 11 May 1974. 

_ After lengthy discussions, Committee 4 still cannot be persuaded to change 
its draft resolution into a recommendation and the whole cumbersome 
democratic machine is to be set in motion: the roll-call is taken and the 
quorum established, the proposal is discussed, amendments proposed and 
votes counted for and against, followed by a vote on the amended proposal. 
Several members of the Synod (for whom this kind of parliamentary 
procedure is both tedious and unfamiliar) do not take part in the voting. The 
vote is disputed (wrongly so, as it later turns out), the Presidium is 
undecided and wishes to retake the vote. The clamour increases, and many 
members leave the room as time is already up. The vote cannot be retaken 
because there is no longer a quorum, and what was hitherto a relaxed and 
smooth-running meeting ends in discord, a succession of angry ‘phone calls 
and criticism at the Ministers’ Fraternal: you cannot hold a Synod with a 
body like the new Presidium directing matters in such a lax fashion. The roll- 
call should be completed in an orderly manner before business begins. A 
Synod isn't a game, after all! 


Assuredly not, but then, what exactly is a District Synod? According to the 
1949 Constitution of the Evangelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg, it is 
“called to gather together the congregations within the Church District for 
the fulfillment of their common responsibility for church life and to provide 
proposals for church work” (Art. 81). The District Synod had already been 
representing the conciliar element at the intermediate level, between the 
congregational church councils on the one hand, and the Provincial Synod 
on the other. it is therefore a body introduced to complete the synodal 
system by ensuring its functioning at Church District level — or so it would 
seem. 


Its existence has been a shadowy one. Concrete decisions have been and 
continue to be made (in Potsdam, at any rate) by the District Church Council 
or the Superintendent. The affairs of the congregations are discussed by the 
Ministers’ Fraternal, which also lays down the course of future action (even 
though the Fraternal has no legisiative powers whatsoever). Matters 
concerning the Church District are decided by the District Church Council, 


Eckhard Schulzgen is on the staff of the Ecumenical Institute, Berlin, GDR. 
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providing that no directive has already been received ‘from above’, namely 
the Provincial Synod or the Church Executive. 


What, then, is the purpose of the District Synods and their yearly meetings ? 
If we had asked one of the lay members elected from his congregational 
church council during the ‘60s, the answer wouid probably have been rather 
vague. Amongst the pastors it was rather scathingly referred to as 
“organized futility’’, whilst in the congregational church councils, and even 
more so amongst the congregations themselves, hardly anyone knew what 
it discussed or decided and in fact many members of the congregation were 
totally ignorant of the existence of such an institution as the ‘District 
Synod”. Members began to derive more benefit from the meetings of the 
Synod when these started to include discussions of basic questions of 
church life in addition to the reading of the report. But the district Synod 
remained remote from the real problems of the Church District, and even 
when seven congregations were cut off from the Church District an event 


which aroused passionate feelings within the congregations —— the problem 
was raised at meetings but the Synod was not involved in decision-making. 


Studying the District Synod 


This, then, was the picture —— albeit roughly sketched and perhaps 
somewhat overdrawn —— which presented itself to the small task force set 
up by the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism to examine the 
District Synod and, where necessary, to make proposals as to how the 
institution could be changed. This was in 1971, at a time when certain 
changes were already beginning to make themselves felt. A new 
superintendent, a series of younger pastors and a growing number of lay 
members who had acquired some degree of independence and self- 
confidence provided the Synod with a new stimulus. This was highlighted by 
the exceptional meeting held in May 1970. The Synod was somewhat 
overwhelmed by the weight of preparatory material but attempted to get to 
grips with the Church District problems before it. Committees were 
established, proposals introduced and vigorously discussed. The final 
number of decisions adopted was 20, some of them quite far-reaching. Yet 
these decisions faded away without being implemented. The Synod had 
overreached itself. A kind of malaise remained in the air, and the task force 
made it its business to discover what caused the weak points in the District 
Synod. These were not hard to detect: 


The functions assigned to the District Synod in the Constitution (see above) 
do not really warrant a structure of the character and extent of the District 
Synod. The very size of the assembly (75 members, plus special guests) 
makes it a forum and not a working group. Concrete projects have to be 
dealt with outside the Synod. Moreover, the pattern of yearly meetings 
makes operational continuity impossible, particularly since they last only one 
day and the race against the clock is one of the permanent features. The 
degree to which members of the Synod are informed on relevant subjects 
varies exceedingly, and this means that the pastors have a great advantage, 
thanks to which they more or less dictate the pattern of the Synod. The style 
of working is cumbersome, particularly the procedure used for reaching 
decisions, all the more so since most of the members are not well-versed in 
the parliamentary procedures used. Finally, the District Synod continues to 
stand outside interplay of forces within the Church district: a parliament 
without authority or instruments for implementing its decisions (this 
function may sometimes, but not often, be performed by the District Church 
Council). | 


Would it not be better to do away with the District Synod altogether? The 
task force thought not. On the contrary, if the District Synods did not exist, 
we would have to invent them, considering that the functions assigned to 
them in the Constitution are by no means negligible and continue to be of 
value. But how can the District Synod be made to cope more effectively with 
those functions ? 


The task force was not in agreement here. Certain members wished to make 
the District Synod the supreme governing body of the Church District. In 
their view, the District Synod has the decisive role in directing, coordinating 
and initiating common action by the congregations within the Church 
District. It determines the tasks, decides the priorities and establishes 
working principles. It assigns people concrete practical tasks and requires 
them to account for the way in which they are carried out. Since it is 
impossible for the Synod in plenary session to do all these things, the main 
work will be done, i.e. prepared, in committees set up by the Synod. In 
plenary sessions of the Synod the various activities are then looked at 
together, evaluated, corrected and wound up or continued. 
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The other members of the task force were of the opinion that we should not 
pitch our expectations too high if we wish to avoid an _ inevitable 
disappointment. The District Synod would be completely overtaxed by the 
role of supreme governing body, particularly in view of the structural 
weaknesses outlined above. It should continue with its unique role as a 
forum for the settlement of disputes, exchange of information, and for 
providing the congregations with a stimulus towards new activities. The 
plethora of decisions needs to be considerably reduced, and in doing so we 
should do away with the cumbersome method by which they are adopted. !t 
is the content of the Synod proceedings and not so much its decisions which 
is important and has results in the life of the congregations. 


Since then, steps have been taken in both directions. A decision of the 
Provincial Synod laid down that Superintendents were no longer to act as 
Chairmen and that every District Synod was to elect a three-man Presidium. 
A member of the task force joined the Presidium of the Potsdam District 
Synod, and the “lax direction’’ which meant that the above-mentioned 
meeting completed its business virtually without taking a decision is due to 
him. On the other hand, a newly-elected District Church Council decided to 
introduce a new style of working: members of the Synod are collaborating 
with coopted non-members on eight committees dealing with every 
essential aspect of church life in the District. The members of the District 
Church Council head the committees which in turn are entitled to set up 
further specialist groups, and both have produced a variety of fresh 
initiatives. The Synod has approved this method of working, although it 
remains to be seen to what extent it is in a position to assimilate the resuits 
at its meetings and encourage new work. While this is not to say that the 
structure and function of the District Synod is ideally suited to the task 
before it, | have no doubt that its existence is necessary and that it will 
steadily gain in importance for, more than ever before, the Church District is 
confronted by unaccomplished tasks. Changes have taken place in the town 
where church life was once marked by Prussian tradition. The socialist way 
of life and thought has gained ground, and the old administrative city is fast 
acquiring new residential districts. There are plans for it to merge with the 
Teltow industrial zone, and a motorway linking the two areas is under 
construction. Congregations have declined sharply in size, while the number 
of ministrations fell rapidly at the beginning of the ‘60s subsequently settling 
down onto a lower level. Old congregational boundaries are being shifted 
and there is a need for new congregations to be established in the newly- 
formed districts. Dwindling funds make drastic measures a necessity. The 
Church Executive is less able to adopt directives which apply equally to ail 
Church Districts, and decisions are being taken at local level. 


The need is for flexibility. The church must maintain its presence, since its 
function and purposes are still the same even, indeed particularly, under 
socialism — and that includes Potsdam. The District Synod has a role to 
play in overcoming these problems, and recent years have shown that it is 
still flexible enough to face up to new challenges. Has it exhausted its 
potential for change ? At what point will it become more of a hindrance than 
a help? Until that time comes, the place of the Synod as an existing 
institution capable of development will enable it to continue making a 
contribution to the work of the Christian community in the Potsdam Church 
District. 


The event of mission 


“In any examination of church insti- 
tutions the special nature of the 
church, the unity of its spiritual and 
historical dimensions, must be res- 
pected. The church has its origins, 
its combining existence and its 
commission in Jesus Christ, and the 
obedient acceptance in faith of this 
reality on the one hand is dialecti- 
cally linked with the formation of 
the church in all its various forms of 
Organization, its structure and its 
activities on the other. This dialectic 
connection determines the idea of 
continuity and change, and also the 
idea of unity and diversity in the 
church. If this unity is disregarded 
and one dimension made absolute, 
the result will be a church which is 
either sacralized or secularized. For 
this reason new forms of organiza- 
tion and new functions for a church 
institution cannot be exclusively 
derived from a change in situation, 
for the church's task and its accep- 
tance of that task have to be taken 
into consideration. 


“When the new ecclesiological 
affirmation of the unity of church 
and mission became a Central 
thesis of theological thinking on the 
church, the theoretical basis for 
integration of the church and the 
missionary society was laid. This 
new affirmation was favoured by 
the altered situation of the chur- 
ches. In the theological debate on 
mission this process is reflected in 
the understanding of mission as an 
ecumenical event and as partici- 
pation in the universal mission of 
Jesus. Thereby the event of mission 
is understood in a wider sense. 


Johannes Althausen 
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CAUGHT 
IN A WEB 


by Steven G. Mackie 


At the Cartigny Consultation in July 1973, which formed 
the climax of the WCC Study on the Role of Christians 
within Changing Institutions, it was agreed that the report 
of the study should include a number of elements: 


— the stories of the different groups or “task forces”, 
told in their own words and with their own explana- 
tory comments; 

— "conversion-stories’’ written by some of those who 
had taken part, showing how they had changed their 
convictions as a result of the study; 

— a ‘liturgy of celebration” specially written for the 
task forces. 


The stories and comments have formed the greater part of this issue of A/sk. A li- 
turgy follows. My contribution is in the form of a conversion-story. Yes, even 
World Council staff can be converted by their involvement in ecumenical studies ! 


Certainly | must bear witness to the fact that in the last ten years — and thanks 
to my professional involvement (and to my colleagues in Geneva and round the 
world) — | have come to a clearer vision of what God is doing in his world, and 


of what my priorities should be, as together with other Christians | try to respond to 
his action. : 


For this reason, | make no apology for the tentative nature of these comments or for 
the autobiographical asides. This is my understanding of where we are at. It may 
not be anyone else's. In reading and reflecting on these stories | have come to ask 
myself four questions. 


| believe that these are priority questions for Christian groups and churches as they 
struggle with the problems of Christian obedience in a changing world. | do not know 
the answers to the questions. | can only point again to the experience of the task 
forces, and of other similar groups. From this perspective, the web in which we are 
caught takes on a new meaning. Whether the “clues’’ suggested here point forward 
to a new theology — or to a new kind of church — is a different matter. A lot more 
work needs to be done. Your comments and cirticisms might be the starting-point. 
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Question One: How can the churches provide sustaining 
communities for Christians in the midst of conflict ? 


The Church is called to be a sustaining community. The 
local congregation and other church structures have 
always sought to provide the nurture, sustenance and 
support which Christians require in their daily life. Tradi- 
tionally, this has been most effectively done at the local 
level. In spite of criticisms of the parish system or any 
one of the other ways in which Christians are regularly 
gathered together at the local level in a given church, 
contemporary theology and current ecumenical debate 
still emphasize the centrality and unchanging need for the 
local congregation. 


And yet... many lay people involved in the complexities and conflicts of contem- 
porary life at the institutional level, fail to find in the local church the sustaining com- 
munity they need. It is this that, in part, explains the role played by groups like the 
task forces for men and women involved in political and social action in conflict 
situations. There are several reasons for this failure on the part of the local church, 
among them the following: 


a) Church structures tend to be based on the residential community. They have 
difficulty therefore in recognizing, and reacting constructively to, tensions and 
conflicts at the metropolitan or national level, outside the local community. This is 
why the WCC Study on the Missionary Structure of the Congregation advocated a 
new concept of the congregation which referred to all the Christians living in a given 
city, whatever their denomination or local church.' 


b) The teaching of the churches is not always geared to helping people act effec- 
tively in changing situations, since the churches in the past have tended to provide 
an unchanging element in society (particularly in the West). Furthermore the clergy 
are often taught to hide or avoid conflict rather than to face it. (| discovered this 
painfully at a conference on Group Behaviour in Institutions, where, it was pointed 
out to me, | took the leadership of a group to help it avoid the basic conflict with 
which it was faced — this was put down to my seeking to play my normal clerical 
and ecumenical role !) 


c) The traditional role of the c/ergy may be inhibiting in a further respect: the 
model of the sustaining community in many churches tends to be that of the expert 
who teaches while the laity learn. But since it is the laymen and women who are 
involved in institutional conflict, and their pastor who is not, they do not always 
find the support and nurture that they need. This became clear to me in another 
study, on Patterns of Ministry and Theological Education, where the stress came to 
be laid on the mutual ministry of Christians to each other, and the theological edu- 
cation which they impart to each other as together they search for the spiritual 
resources to support them in the conflicts and tensions of their daily life.? 


1. See the report of the study, The Church for Others, Geneva, WCC, 1969. Also the study of local 
churches in an American city during the early 1960s, T.S. Wilkinson, Churches at the Testing Point, 
London, Lutterworth, 1970. 


2. See Steven G. Mackie, Patterns of Ministry: Theological Education in a Changing World, London, | 
Collins, 1969. 
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If local congregations by themselves, and as they presently exist, often fail to provide 
the sustaining community which is required, there is evidence that it is in relation 
to local congregations that such a community is widely sought and sometimes 
found. Those Christians most deeply involved in the changing industrial situation 
in Greenock look to the churches in the first instance to provide the support and 
understanding of which they feel themselves in need. Again, the welfare workers 
and local government officers in the London: Borough of Barking look to the 
churches for practical assistance but still more for the backing of an innovative group 
which can break through the traditional structures and liberate resources and energy 
for work in the wider community. 


In neither case do they find, at present, what they want, but the urgency of their — 
seeking knocks loud at the door of the churches. As Gordon Davies puts it, com- 
menting further on the Greenock study, ‘’the renewal of the Church may be a by- 
product of service to the world where this supporting role is taken seriously ”. 


This is perhaps what is happening in Los Angeles, where Joint Health Venture, which 
set out to mobilize Christians in the local community to deal with a pressing insti- 
tutional problem, has both created new structures of cooperation between congre- 
gations of different denominations, and become a place where those engaged in the 
task, and the wider community they seek to serve, can learn to think theologically, 
to participate in Christ’s redemptive work and through such creative celebrations as 
Hollywood Health Fair to rejoice and witness together to his liberating power. 


A Consultation on Institutions and Change in July 1972, at the Ecumenical Institute 
at Bossey, discussed this and noted that such a sustaining group must provide intel- 
lectual and theological support as well as social and emotional support. It must 
indeed be *’a group for comfort and rest, but also a group within which | practise my 
competence. It must therefore be able to engage in conflict; the agenda of the 
sustaining group should be linked to the agenda of what it is supposed to be sus- 
taining. Its innovative design must be linked institutionally to its sustaining design.’ 
Too often, the argument continued, we try to face up to change without accepting 
that change necessarily involves conflict. If we are to engage in conflict construc- 
tively we need not only a theology of conflict but a “Spirituality, a discipline of 
conflict, which will include a way of expressing anger”. 


It was Philip Potter who made that comment in 1972. Since then, the WCC under 
his leadership has perhaps begun to discover what such a discipline might mean as 
in consultations and committees it wrestles with such controversial and divisive 
issues as racism, non-violence and human rights. The ecumenical fellowship has in 
most cases proved strong enough to accept conflict and the expression of anger as 
a legitimate and theologically justified means of communication. This is also true in 
many local and regional settings.* 


3. The report of the consultation is contained in Concept 37, of which some copies are still available 
from the Ecumenical Institute, Céligny, Geneva. 


4. See, on the Programme to Combat Racism, Elisabeth Adler, A Sma// Beginning, Geneva, WCC, 


1974, especially p. 67 ff.; and on Urban-Industrial Mission, Struggle to be Human, Geneva, WCC, 1974, 
and Theology in Action, report of the Manila workshop 1972, Tokyo, Christian Conference of Asia/UIM. 
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Question Two: How can the churches develop a political 
theology, and come to terms with their own use of power ? 


All the stories told in this issue of A/sk are political, in the 
sense that each of the groups described wished either to 
change its situation or the understanding of that situation 
by a wider group. Since it is also clear that in each case 
there was resistance to change, or to a changed under- 
standing of the situation, the strategy of the task force had 
to include the use of power as well as persuasion. If the 
experience of the task forces is relevant to the role of the 
: churches (as the task forces believed), this implies the 
iecauneinn by bie churches, as by other Christian groups, that they possess power, 
and are inevitably making use of it, whether they realize it or not. Once this is admitt- 
ed, there is the further implication that the churches must decide how their power 
is to be used. Moral arguments regarding the proper use of power inevitably arise. 
The one argument that carries no conviction is the assertion that the churches have 
no power and do not exercise it. Experience shows that if the churches do not 
attempt to exercise a positive role, they will probably be used as pawns to support 
the status quo. 


In the course of the study, an American social analyst, Herbert Dordick, commented: 
Power is necessary to effect social change. The crucial step from social action to 
social change requires social power... The major problem faced by the task forces 
and their allies committed to actual social change as a reality and not mere social 
action or social posturing is that of identifying, mobilizing and using the power nec- 
essary to translate desire into action. Church-sponsored task forces have special 
difficulty in resolving the conflict between conscience and the use of power. There 
are too many significant social changes required to allow the power of an important 
segment of society, the Church, to be content with posturing.” 


Not surprisingly, there was a tendency in the task forces to concentrate on studying 
their own role, rather than facing squarely the question of social change. This led 
to internal tensions, and sometimes to crises which enabled a new start to be made. 
When the task forces finally faced, as most of them did, the need to use power to 
achieve social ends, they tacitly recognized the following implications : 


1. The Churches must /earn to use power for the right ends. The aggregate power 
of local congregations should be used, as in Los Angeles, to help the disadvantaged 
in their struggle for power, and to put pressure on other institutions which need to 
change. The inherited power of the episcopate in the Lebanon should be used not for 
the advantage of a particular Christian community but for the good and better deve- 
lopment of the whole nation. The power of North American Mission Boards has been 
a factor in the politics of Southern Africa over the last century for good and for ill. 
Can it be used today for the liberation of the Angolan people ? To decide which ends 
are right and which are wrong is to make a political choice. However sound its theo- 
logical basis, such a choice will be contested. But there is no escaping from politics 
in this sense. 


2. The Churches must also learn to use power in the right way. This also is a poli- 
tical question which cannot be avoided. Here the experience of the Los Angeles and 
Raleigh task forces is important, with their development of a strategy of advocacy 
and their search for a theological rationale which will help them choose between dif- 
ferent ways of achieving the same end. The theological validation of the political 
concept of participation in decision-making (see the theological reflections of Donald 
Shriver on page 19) is an important finding, and one that bears also on decision- 
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making in the churches. That too is a political question, as-the Lebanon and Berlin 
task forces illustrate. 


3. The churches, finally, must develop a theology of politics which will help them 
in their political decisions. Such a theology can only be developed by acting politi- 
cally, and then reflecting on it. It is such reflection that has led to Shriver’s pregnant 
comment: ’’ The politics of God is the struggle of a community towards reconciliation 
through act upon act of justice, preceded by political forms of forgiveness. ’’ Gordon 
Davies once commented, "without the adoption of such a political theology (to use 
the phrase of J.B. Metz), with all the risks entailed, we reduce Christianity to the 
private sphere and deny that it is essentially a matter of public concern” 


In a recent article, André Dumas explores further the concepts of forgiveness and 
reconciliation in the political perspective. In particular, he notes the significance of 
the moment of opportunity in politics as opening the door for the expression of poli- 
tical repentance and political forgiveness. He also distinguishes carefully between 
reconciliation and conciliation, as a process ‘when efforts are made to envisage 
a common future and give it a credible shape through practical politics and social 
measures’. The first comment might well have been made in relation to the 
changes in Portugal. The second comment applies most forcibly to Ireland — and to 
Cyprus. My own conversations with Portuguese and with Irish Christians in the last 
few months have served to underline what | have written above. A theological reflec- 
tion on politics and on the use of power by the churches is urgently necessary, and is 
happily beginning, in Portugal and Ireland and elsewhere. The dossier prepared for 
Section V at the WCC Fifth Assembly (which contains the extract from André 
Dumas’ article) should help in this process. 


Question Three: How can Christians share most effec- 
tively in the transformation of institutions ? 


Much of what the task forces have done has not seemed 
political in the obvious sense. Some of the activities of the 
Los Angeles and New York task forces, and of that in 
Mexico, in particular, have rather seemed Utopian. What 
possible hope is there of changing the television system in 
Mexico by holding festivals of popular communication in 
a public square ? What hope, one might add, of changing 
the policy of the American Medical Association or of the 

_.. “™ ~=©> Hospital Council of Southern California by holding a health 
fair in 1 the campus of Los Angeles City College ? Such ventures are avowedly of 
symbolic significance. They are celebrations, but celebrations with a purpose, since 
the message they convey about institutional change may be far more radical than 
the political activity in which the task forces are simultaneously engaged. 


5. Dossier for Section V, ‘Structures of Injustice and Struggles for Liberation’, 5th Assembly WCC, 
Geneva, 1974. See also on Ireland, The /rish Conflict and the Christian Conscience, Brussels, Pro Mundi 
Vita, 1973; and Aisk, Vol. 10, No. 1, 1974, ’’ Hope Deferred”. 
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And here it is worth recording a historical development in the thinking of the study, 
a development which is most clearly illustrated with reference to the Los Angeles 
task force and the Los Angeles Goals Council which preceded it. It was in the 1960s 
(as the Church for Others tells) that a WCC task force was first set up in Southern 
California in connection with the Missionary Structure Study. It represented a bold 
attempt by John Wagner and others associated with him to involve the churches in 
the development of a city plan for Los Angeles. Out of this came the Goals Council 
and what has been hailed in official documents as the most widespread attempt to 
involve the total urban community in planning its own future. Town planning, 
sociology, theology, and modern communication went hand in hand. What was 
forgotten was politics, and it was over political issues (the issue on the one hand 
of who holds the power in Los Angeles, and on the other of the extent to which the 
minority communities were consulted with their very different goals) that the plan 
foundered. 


Joint Health Venture was set up on a different basis and with a different goal. It 
arose from the traumatic realization of what racism reaily meant following the 
murder of Martin Luther King; it was interracial, interfaith, interinstitutional. Its goal 
was institutional change in the medical field but its power-base was not internal 
but external, and increasingly it has lost its illusions about the possibility of 
changing one institution very far, in an oppressive system, and so it has begun to 
experiment with alternative institutions though tentatively and without ceasing to 
work for some kind of change in the existing institutions. 


So also with the study as a whole. The original motivation (coming, it must be 
admitted, largely from North America) was to use responsibly such power as Chris- 
tians had to change institutions in order to humanize them. Up to 1968 this seemed 
a possibility, and the examples of the Los Angeles Goals Council and of Metropolitan 
Associates of Philadelphia pointed in this direction. The task forces in London and 
Greenock were founded on that basis. 


The full significance of 1968 only gradually dawned: not just as the year of Uppsala, 
but as the year of Biafra, Prague and Paris. Over against those who were anxious to 
deploy Christian energy in order to change institutions from within, two other groups 
must be distinguished aiming at more radical change: the revolutionaries who 
wished to overthrow existing institutions, and those who believed that a/ternative 
institutions must be built from the gound up, because you cannot effectively huma- 
nize existing ones. The Bossey Consultation in 1972 proved a meeting-ground of all 
three tendencies, possibly for the first time in a WCC discussion.® 


The women’s task force in New York, with its discussion on “new life styles’’ and its 
theological reflections, also raised basic questions on what institutions would look 
like that really had ‘’a human face”.’ 


The celebrations in Mexico and Hollywood are significant just at this point, because 
they are anticipations of a new society in which medical institutions are no longer 


6. See the addresses by Henry Aguilan, “Nothing Less. than Radical Change”, and by Chip Wood, 
“The Search for Alternative Institutions and Forms of Community”, in Ecumenical Review, Vol. XXV, 
No. 1, January 1973; also the discussion on black theology and Latin American theology of liberation in 
Risk, Vol. 9. No. 2, 1973. 


7. See the article by Letty M. Russell, ‘Human Liberation in a Feminine Perspective”, in Study 


Encounter, Vol. Vill, No. 1, 1972 (SE/20); and, on the recent Berlin Consultation, Risk, Vol. 10, No. 2, 
1974, "Words to the Churches, Voices of the Sisters”. 
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dehumanizing, and communication media really liberate — "anticipations of God's 
Kingdom” (in the words of the Uppsala Message) “in joyful worship and in daring 
acts’. The search for such institutions does not mean, however (as the stories of 
the Mexico and Hollywood task forces amply demonstrate), an escape from political 
action and advocacy. Ivan Illich, in his recent book, Too/s for Conviviality, describes 
the rigorous “counterfoil’’ research and sacrificial political strategies which are 
required, if existing institutions are to be transformed so that they serve a common 
humanity (not merely adjusted so that the pressures are subtly changed, or over- 
thrown without any alternatives being planned). 


Question Four: How can the preaching of the Gospel 
become a liberating word ? 


The original subtitle of the study was “Humanization and 
mission”. One of the early meetings which planned the 
study saw it as concerned with the meaning of the word 
missionary’. “We can assume,” it stated, “that Chris- 
tians participate in institutions with a view to transforming 
them in the direction of greater humanization... How can 
Christians understand such transformation and humani- 
zation as an expression of God's mission, i.e. of God at 
work in the world of institutional life ?”’ 


Does the work of the task forces broaden or correct the traditional understanding 
of mission ? Certainly, in some of them, mission is seen not only ” as verbal procla- 
mation or active service but also as a sharing in God's dealings with man and the 
world in history’. Johannes Althausen, in a paper read at the Cartigny Consultation, 
points to several instances: “The reflections of the Angola task force, for example, 
focus on the achievement of Christians’ solidarity with the liberation movements in 
Angola as a form of missionary activity. And in trying to describe what Christians 
needed to-do about the role of TV in Mexico in the process of exploitation, the report 
uses the concept of ‘representation’. ‘We can speak for those who are not (yet) 
permitted (or no longer permitted) to tell their own story.’ Although the term 
“mission” is wider than “humanization”, Althausen concludes, and the two con- 
cepts must not be equated, neither must they be set in antithesis, “since they are 
both directed to the promised salvation of the new creation ”. 


In receiving the final report of the study in February 1974, the Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism saw its most appropriate response in the specific area of its 
institutional responsibility, relationships with mission agencies. Drawing attention to 
the work of the Angola task force, it urged related mission agencies (and not just 
those with work in Southern Africa) “to examine their basic policies and program- 
mes in the light of the guidelines formulated by Task Force XIII" as taking further the 
decision of the Bangkok Conference that a commitment to justice is a top priority 
for mission agencies working in situations of injustice and oppression. The Bangkok 
statement on "Salvation and social justice’” should be read as a whole in this 
regard. 


8. Report of Section Il at the World Conference on Salvation Today, Bangkok 1973, in /nternational 
Review of Mission, Vol. LXI|, No. 246, April 1973, p. 198 ff. 
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At a different level, the task forces showed that the real problem was to relate the 
preaching of the Gospel as carried on by the churches, and the efforts of the task 
forces to raise the awareness of Christians and others caught in the web of institu- 
tions, so that they may see more clearly the reasons for their alienation and take 
what steps they can to transform the institutions and to free themselves. In 
Greenock as in Mexico, in East Berlin, in Los Angeles, the Gospel is preached Sunday 
after Sunday from a hundred pulpits, but it does not always become the liberating 
word. Men and women find liberation from fear, from guilt, from their personal pro- 
blems; but in too many cases the preaching does not liberate them from the institu- 
tions which enslave them. The local congregations in Barking cannot see the 
changes going on around them, or the role that Christians might play in them. Many 
Christians in Mexico consider television a work of the devil, and feel no responsibility 
for the damage which it causes. Churches in Canada and the USA seek to proclaim 
the Gospel more effectively today, but do not see that churches, like other North 
American institutions, may dehumanize men and women because of their sex, or the 
colour of their skin, or because they belong to an African or Asian nation. The Gospel 
is contradicted by the actions or inaction of the churches; and at the same time the 
work of conscientization is devalued as a secular and possibly subversive activity. 
Against this view, the task forces are affirming that conscientization is part of procla- 
mation, or, in Shriver’s pregnant phrase: "’ Politics and evangelism are two sides of 
the same salvation.” This is a major task for all Christians: how to counteract the 
negative witness, which so much of the institutional life of the churches unfortuna- 
tely has; how to make the link between the churches as they are and the real needs 
of men and women today. 


* * & 


The four questions may represent in fact four challenges to the churches: to find 
ways in which Christians can more effectively carry out simultaneously four roles in 
relation to changing institutions, all of which are specifically Christian, viz. 


— a pastoral role: to provide a sustaining community in the midst of conflict ; 

— apolitical role: to use the power of the churches for the right ends and in the 
right way; 

— a prophetic role: to witness liturgically to the possibility of transforming institu- 
tions; 

— _ an evangelical role: to proclaim the liberating Gospel in a liberating way. 
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“You are the Christ, 
You can make us free!” 


Draft order of worship on Section V 
prepared for the Fifth Assembly WCC, 
Nairobi, 23 November—10 December 1975 


Oswald Russell, 1974 


Responsory 

Leader: The Son of Man suffers and is rejected. 

All: You are the Christ; You can make us free. 

Leader: The Son of Man will come in his Father's glory. 

All: You are his Son, the Beloved, we will listen to you. 

Leader: The Son of Man has been killed and is risen from the dead. 
All: Lord, we have faith; help us where faith falls short. 
Reading: St. John 8: w. 30-59. 

Silence 


Musical Acclamation: Come Lord Jesus (text and music as above). 


Litany 

Leader: Lord, you made the world and everything in it; you created the human race of one 
stock and gave us the earth for our possession. 

People: Break down the walls that separate us and unite us in a single body. 


Leader: Lord, we have been divisive in our thinking, in our speech, in our actions; we have 
classified and imprisoned one another; we have fenced each other out by hatred and 
prejudice. 

People: Break down the walls that separate us and unite us in a single body. 


Leader: Lord, you mean us to be a single people, ruled by peace, feasting in freedom, freed 
from injustice, truly human, men and women, responsible and responsive in the life 
we lead, the love we share, the relationships we create. 


People: Break down the walls that separate us and unite us in a single body. 


Leader: Lord, we shall need ever-new insights into the truth, 
awareness of your will for all humanity, 
courage to do what is right even when it is not allowed, 


persistence in undermining unjust structures until they crumble into dust, 


grace to exercise a ministry of reconciliation. 
People: Break down the walls that separate us and unite us in a single body. 


Leader: Lord, share out among us the tongues of your Spirit, that we may each burn with 
compassion for all who hunger for freedom and human-ness; 
that we may be doers of the Word and so speak with credibility about the wonderful 
things you have done. 


Leader and People: Lord, direct us in ways we do not yet discern and equip us for the service of 
reconciliation and liberation in your world. 
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